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PREFACE 


Ce, 


Tus FIRST edition of the description of the Bargate and of 
the contents of the Bargate Guildhall Museum commemorates a 
new advance in the development of local museum services and in 
the practical disposal and preservation of one of the Town’s 
ancient monuments. The Bargate Guildhall has been the centre 
of law and order in old Southampton for many centuries, and it ts 
appropriate that the permanent collections now exhibited should 
illustrate and perpetuate for future generations Southampton’s 
historic past. 

May I express the hope that visitors to the Bargate Guildhall 
will also visit the Tudor House Museum in St. Michael’s Square? 
The antiquity of the Tudor House dates back to 1535, and it is 
a fine example of a timber-framed building of that period. 


Chairman of the Southampton Libraries (Museums) 
Sub-Committee, May, 1951 * ` 


HISTORY AND DESCRIPTION 
OF THE BARGATE 


SoUTHAMPTON’S Bargate dates from Norman times. 
It is a solid stone structure in two stages; the upper stage is 
now occupied by the Guildhall Museum and the lower stage 
pierced by a central round Norman archway with a postern of 
comparatively modern construction on either side. The original 
structure consisted solely of the central Norman archway, circa 
1175; possibly with a short tower above, as is suggested by a 
representation of the Bargate on the earliest Sheriff’s Seal 
showing a central round tower. Extensive restorations and 
additions to the early Norman archway have been undertaken 
at various periods during the intervening years and have 
combined to produce the Bargate of to-day. 

The Bargate was formerly the principal northern entrance 
to the medieval walled town of Southampton. Here all travellers 
were stopped and had to pay duties on merchandise, etc. The 
Bargate was separated from the town to the north and east by 
a double broad and deep ditch. The inner ditch was cut deep 
enough to admit the tide at high water, thereby completely 
insulating the town. An early map of Speed’s shows that the 
whole of the ditch to the west of the Bargate, and as far as the 
first tower to the east, had been permanently filled in by 1596. 
The Bargate was originally approached by means of a bridge 
over the ditch. The arched entrance was further defended by 
a portcullis and ponderous gates, of which the hinge supports 
still remain. On the bank between the two ditches and to 
the east of the Bargate lay the common archery ground of the 
town. 


THE BARGATE NORTH FRONT 


Flanking the central archway on the north side of the 
Bargate are two half-round towers set well back, one on either 
side. These start boldly from the original gateway and were 
probably added about 1225. In circa 1400 the north gateway 
was embellished by a projection, consisting of three sides of 
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an octagon, which gives the gateway its distinctive character. 
Two advanced narrow buttresses flank the central archway on 
either side. The battlements are supported by a bold corbel 
table. Five embrasures complete the broad front of the pro- 
jection, with two embrasures on each of the narrower sides. 
Between the corbels supporting the parapet are machicolations 
or openings for dropping stones on assailants. The space out- 
side the western buttress is narrower than that on the eastern 
side. 

The posterns are perforations of the flanking towers. The 
eastern postern was completed in February, 1764, and at each 
end were posts and a turnstile. In March, 1774, the Com- 
missioners of Pavement were given permission to construct a 
similar passage on the western side, though prints of 1777 
continue to show but one postern. The posterns were open to 
the central roadway by two cross arches on either side; the 
two arches on the north side, being in part original, belong to 
the Perpendicular period. They were originally terminated by 
oillets or loopholes commanding the old ditch on either side. 
When the posterns were made, these terminations were carved 
away and the openings subsequently widened. The old loop- 
holes which defended the inner or Norman gate can still be 
seen in part of the basement of one of the flanking towers. 

The upper stage of the gate between the buttresses is pierced 
by three narrow loopholes, the centre loophole being crossed. 
These are partially restorations, for at one time two sash 
windows disfigured this face. A picture of Queen Elizabeth, 
set up about 1594, and subsequently the royal arms, placed 
there in 1664, formerly covered the central loop. The royal 
picture was sadly abused by a certain Michael Craddock, who 
was arraigned for his critical remarks and made to give £5 to 
the poor. The arms were the work of Walter Crocker, whose 
predecessor, Alexander Crocker, enjoyed European fame as a 
ship-carver. On the same stage there is a loophole in each of 
the narrower sides of the projection, which are also, in part, 
restorations. 

The two lions which now form an ornamental guard to the 
entrance of the gate are cast in lead and were placed here in 
1743, when they replaced others of an earlier date in wood. 
They are mounted sejant on lofty pedestals, one on each side 
of the buttresses flanking the central archway. The original 
1743 pedestals are now in the garden of Tudor House. The 
earlier wooden lions formerly stood at the extremities of the 
parapet of the bridge which crossed the wide ditch in front of 
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the Bargate, and are known to have struck terror into the heart 
of a certain traveller in 1635, who, speaking of the town as the 
“‘neatest and completest in all these western parts,” describes 
his entering thus 


. at the North gate thereof with no little fear, between 
the jaws of two ramping lions and two thundering warriors, 
Exipat, that fearful giant, on the one side, and brave Bevis 
of Southampton on the other, if above them had not been 
placed our late renowned virtuous Queen Elizabeth to daunt 
their courage and quell their fury, and to suffer peaceable 
passengers to have quiet and safe entrance.” 


One of the earliest observed notices of wooden lions at the 
Bargate occurs in the Court Leet Book of 1619, where there is 
an order for them to be “new varnisshed to preserve them from 
Rottinge.” 

Two large oak panels, painted with the effigies of those two 
great heroes of thirteenth-century romance, Sir Bevois and his 
giant esquire, Ascupart, were originally fixed to the buttresses 
flanking the central archway at the north side of the Bargate. 
They are now exhibited in the Bargate Guildhall. The earliest 
mention of these “monuments” occurs in the Court Leet Books 
of 1635 and 1640, when they were presented as being much 
in decay. They were re-painted in 1644, the date shown at the 
bottom left-hand corner of the portrait of Sir Bevois; in the 
middle is the letter M, the initial of the mayor of that year; 
and in the right-hand corner the date 1319 in arabic numerals. 
The significance of this earlier date is not known, though it 
may possibly be a conjecture made at the time of re-painting 
as to the antiquity of the work replaced. The paintings—con- 
stantly referred to in descriptions of Southampton (as by 
Samuel Pepys in 1662)—have been partially restored from time 
to time and were last re-painted about the middle of the nine- 
teenth century. (See p.13 for the legend of Bevois and 
Ascupart.) 


HERALDIC SHIELDS 


On the north front of the Bargate are eleven heraldic shields, 
two in the spandrels of the archway, and nine in a frieze of 
sunken panels carried round the buttresses above the bold 
string-course which divides the building into two stages. Of 
these nine there are one upon the face of each buttress, one in 
the space outside each buttress and five between them. The 
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escutcheons in the spandrels probably belong (but not the 
blazonry) to the original structure, but those in the frieze may 
be insertions. Commencing with the frieze, the shield to the 
extreme left, outside the eastern buttress, bears the cross of 
St. George of England; that to the extreme right, the cross 
of St. Andrew of Scotland. The shield on the eastern buttress 
_ bears the arms of Pawlett: Sable, three swords in pile point down- 


+ wards, argent, pomels and hilts, or; in honour, no doubt, of the 


first and second Dukes of Bolton, Lords-Lieutenant of the 
County. To the right of Pawlett is the shield of Tylney: Argent, 
a chevron gules between three griffins’ heads erased gules with 
beaks or. Frederick Tylney, of Rotherwick, in the County of 
Southampton, Esquire, was returned M.P. for the Borough in 
August, 1702. To the right of Tylney is the shield of De 
Cardonnel: Argent, a chevron voided azure between three trefoils 
slipped vert. Adam de Cardonnel was for some time Collector 
of Customs at this port. His son, Adam de Cardonnel, was 
M.P. for the Borough in seven Parliaments, 1701 to 1710, and 
Secretary to the first Duke of Marlborough. He was expelled 
from Parliament for “corruption” in 1712, but no doubt the 
arms were on the Bargate before this date. In the centre of the 
frieze, over the apex of the arch, is the coat of Noel: Or, fretty 
gules a canton ermine, placed there in honour of two Noels, 
Viscounts Campden, father and son, successively Lords- 
Lieutenant of the County and Town and County of South- 
ampton. To the right of the escutcheon of Noel is that of 
Fleming: Gules, a chevron between three owls argent. The shield 
was probably placed on the Bargate in honour of Richard 
Fleming, of North Stoneham, who sat for the Borough in 1710 
and during twelve successive years, and whose family had been 
intimately connected with the town since 1594. The next shield 
to the right is attributed to the Leighs of Testwood: Gules, 
a cross engrailed within a bordure engrailed argent. Several mem- 
bers of this family were freemen of the Borough. The shield 
on the western buttress is that of Mill: Per fesse argent and 
sable, a pale and three bears salient, two and one, counterchanged 
muzzled and chained or. The escutcheon bears the Ulster badge, 
and doubtless belongs to Sir John Mill of Eling, Hants, M.P. 
for the town in the reigns of James I and Charles I. In the 
left spandrel of the arch we have the shield of Wyndham: 
Azure, a chevron between three lions’ heads erased or. Sir Charles 
Wyndham, of Cranbury and Somerset, represented the town 
in Parliament from August, 1679, to July, 1698. In the right 
spandrel is the shield of Newland: Argent, on a chevron, the 
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upper part terminating in a cross patée, three besants. Sir Benjamin 
Newland was M.P. for the Borough from 1678 to 1698. In 
1679 he gave £50 towards “taking down the pontage at Bar.” 


THE BARGATE SOUTH FRONT 


The elevation of the South Front is largely the result of 
enlargements or re-facings during the thirteenth century, and 


includes all of the building south of the back of the portcullis 


grooves. In each of the large archways cut through the South 
Front in the eighteenth century there are traces of the splay 
of medieval windows which were enlarged to make these arch- 
ways. The two smaller archways on the South Front are 
thirteenth-century. Beyond the small archway to the right are 
further remains. 

In the upper stage, upon the bold string-course which 
separates the upper part of the South Front from the basement, 
are the four windows of the Guildhall, each of two lights and 
filled with stained glass. They were placed here in 1865, when 
the whole of the South Front was extensively restored. They 
replaced four square eighteenth-century ones. The sashes of 
the eighteenth century were abolished and hoods and corbels 
supplied to all the arches of windows. Resting upon the 
string-course and between the middle windows there is a gothic 
niche, now occupied by a figure of George III in Roman 
costume; and above this there is a sundial. The whole of the 
South Front is surmounted by wide battlements, on a some- 
what lower level than those of the north, with six em- 
brasures, the westernmost of which carries a watch-bell; the 
second and sixth merlons being pierced by crossed loopholes. 

The watch-bell in the embrasure was one of three or four 
bells at different stations in the town which answered one 
another in ringing the watches or sounding alarms. It occupies 
the position of one placed there in 1579, when the Court Leet 
complained that the watch-bell of the castle was not kept in 
order, and recommended that one should be set on the Bargate 
at the west end of the hall, and that the bells should properly 
answer one another, “for that yt is a comfortable hearing.” 
The present bell has the inscription and date, “In God is my 
hope. R.B. 1605.” 

The niche is probably co-eval with this face of the gate, but 
it is not known how it was originally filled. In the mayoralty 
of John Thornburgh, in 1705, it was ordered that a statue of 
Her Majesty Queen Anne be erected over the Bargate facing 
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English (High) Street, and that a sundial be placed over the 
statue. The above date and Mayor’s initials are still to be seen 
over the dial. There may have been a dial on the Bargate before 
that, however, as in 1702 one was ordered to be repaired. In 
1809 the memorial to Queen Anne was dismounted and rele- 
gated to a niche inside the Guildhall, where it may still be 
seen, and the present statue of George III, imitated from that 


_ of the Emperor Hadrian in the British Museum, was placed in 
its stead. It was the gift of the second Marquis of Lansdowne, 
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who, presenting it to the Corporation, described it, the figure, 
as “bearing no mean resemblance to his Majesty.” The statue 
was placed in the niche, where the Marquis had desired it 
might stand, on September 12th, 1809. 


THE BARGATE PRISON 


Until quite recently the Police Station occupied the site of 
the old prison establishment at the Bargate, which occupied 
a third of the gate itself. It is not known when the Bargate 
was first used as a prison. There were prisons near St. Michael’s 
Church and near God’s House, but the first record of a prison 
at the Bargate occurs in the Steward’s Book of 1439, where 
repairs to the bolt of the prison door are mentioned. Similar 
repairs are recorded in subsequent years. In January, 1553, the 
house to the west of the Bargate, the site of the old Police 
Station, was assigned as “the counter” for debtors, the keeper 
receiving from each inmate 6d. for every meal and 2d. for his 
bed. The two departments of the prison establishment con- 
tinued side by side until March, 1774, when it was decided to 
carry a postern through the old prison. A new gaol was pro- 
vided at God’s House Tower, the estimate for the making of 
which was given at £140. Of this sum £100 was advanced 
by the Commissioners of Pavement and £40 charged on the 
county. 

The town records contain many interesting anecdotes con- 
cerning the old prison establishment at the Bargate. One of 
the most amusing accounts is that of a prisoner, John Primmer, 
recorded in the Book of Examinations and Depositions of 1636, 
and concerns an exhibition of magic by a certain Robert Keyes 
(a bigamist whose real name appears to have been Casey), a 
fellow prisoner in the Bargate. According to John Primmer, the 
said Robert Keyes, after preparing the ground in conversation, 
had created the apparition of a bull, a white bear and three 
“little puppie doggs without heads.” It, was about midnight 
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and he had blown out the candle, and yet “there was a greate 
light in the prison all that tyme.” The witness naturally 
declared that at the time he was “awaked and in his perfect 
senses and remembrance.” Meanwhile, Keyes was making plans 
for his escape. For this purpose, he required a file, so, taking 
advantage of the fact that he was allowed to continue working 
at his trade of shoemaker while in prison, he persuaded a 
barber, who occasionally visited him, to buy him a “broade 
raspe with an edge.” The barber probably had his suspicions, 
for he carried out the commission in Salisbury instead of 
Southampton and was there told that “it was a file that hee 
meant,” which he duly bought and delivered. With this Keyes 
gradually filed through the bars, leaving them held in place 
with wax and thread so as not to arouse suspicion. It was his 
intention to set fire to a quantity of straw and escape in the 
resulting confusion; but the plot was discovered too soon and 
he was removed from the Bargate to St. Michael’s Prison. For 
sheer audacity, it would be hard to beat the performance of 
a certain Andrew Stooke, or Stoucke, also a prisoner in the 
Bargate, who not only escaped from there, but actually managed 
to raise money by selling one of the iron bars which he had 
removed to make his escape possible. 


THE BARGATE GUILDHALL 


The stone staircase at the south side of the Bargate leads to 
the old Municipal Hall, known as the Guildhall. The present 
hall was constructed within the shell of the gate, projection 
and flanking towers in 1852. It was fitted up as a court of 
justice with a grand jury room, which had occupied the north- 
ward projection. A new room was carried out to the west for 
the accommodation of the grand jury. In this new room the 
weekly Petty Sessions of the Borough were held. Before the 
alteration, the justice’s seat, with a picture of Solomon’s judg- 
ment above it, was placed at the west end of the long and 
narrow hall. The present Guildhall apartment measures 52 feet 
long by 40 feet in the broadest part. To the left of the entrance 
door is the niche containing the statue of Queen Anne. On the 
western side, to the right of the fireplace, is the entrance from 
the old side tower staircase. This entrance is now blocked up, 
but it used to connect the hall with the old police premises 
below. On the south side are the four windows of Decorated 
aspect already described. 

It is not known for certain when the Guildhall was first 
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constructed. It is possible that the alterations to the Bargate 
on the south side during the thirteenth century may have been 
carried out to provide a fixed Guildhall; or there may have 
been no such hall until after the octagonal front was projected. 
In the earlier history of the gate, the space required for work- 
ing the portcullises and drawbridge would have left little room 
for civic purposes, but after the addition on the north side, 
circa 1400, the regulation of the defences may have been con- 
fined within the octagonal projection, and thus ample room 
left for the town hall. The first observed notice of a “town hall” 
occurs in the Steward’s Book of 1441, under the heading 
“Bargatte.” Repairs to the lead of its roof are recorded, and 
mention is also made of a new key for the “tresory dore in 
the hall.” Previously the ordinances of the Guild-merchant had 
made no reference to a Guildhall. Apparently the Guild did 
not always meet in the same place, but assembled “in a place 
provided.” The common chest, with the treasure and muni- 
ments, was kept either in the Mayor’s house or in that of the 
Seneschal; not until much later years was it ordered to be kept 
in the Guildhall or Audit-house. In 1468 there is a reference 
to the “Guyld halle over ye Bargate” being made a receptacle 
for guns in an account of the distribution of artillery among 
the various towers of the fortifications of the town. 

The Guildhall has been used as a court of justice since the 
time of Queen Elizabeth; until quite recently the Petty Sessions 
for the town and county were held there and also the Quarter 
Sessions and the ancient Court Leet, which goes back to Saxon 
times. In the days of Queen Elizabeth when the Guild brethren 
annually held high feasts, the Guildhall, on such festive occa- 
sions, was decked with flowers and strewn with rushes or “peas- 
haulm” for a carpet; while the daintiest viands and best wine 
were provided for eating and drinking, the “pleyers of Seynt 
Cros” or “my lords mynstrellus” of Arundel, or some more 
distant place, or the city minstrels of Salisbury, were specially 


_ engaged. 


HISTORICAL EVENTS 


The long history of the Bargate includes items of some 
historical interest. One occasion of outstanding importance was 
the conspiracy in 1415 against Henry V, who spent five weeks 
in the town and neighbourhood of Southampton preparing the 
great expedition which resulted in the capture of Harfleur and 
Agincourt. During Henry V’s sojourn in Southampton, the 
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famous conspiracy against his crown and person by his cousin 
Richard, Earl of Cambridge, together with Henry, Lord Scrope 
of Masham and Sir Thomas Grey of Heton, was unmasked; 
possibly through information furnished by the Earl of March, 
who, according to the Earl of Cambridge’s confession, had him- 
self been implicated in the plot to depose Henry V and place 
the Earl of March on the throne. The plot having been revealed 
to the King, a jury was summoned at Southampton on August 
2nd and a verdict was given against the conspirators. After the 
trial, Sir Thomas Grey, being a commoner, was at once taken 


off for execution. He was led on foot from the Watergate to ~ 


the Bargate, outside which he was beheaded. The Earl of 
Cambridge and Lord Scrope of Masham claimed their privi- 
lege as peers, and three days later, on August 5th, a Council 
of Peers met and confirmed the sentence of the County Jury, 
and the two were executed. The Earl of Cambridge, being of 
the blood royal, was permitted to walk through the town from 
the Watergate to the Bargate, but Lord Scrope of Masham, 
not having the same claim to consideration, was dragged through 
the town on a hurdle to the place of execution, outside the 
Bargate. Two days later the King set sail for France. 

But the Bargate has also been the scene of many happier 
events, particularly those connected with the state visits of 
Royalty. In 1525 a royal salute was fired from the Bargate to 
acknowledge the visit of Queen Catherine of Aragon, followed 
by a presentation of wine. Philip of Spain passed through the 
Bargate in 1554 en route for Winchester to celebrate his marri- 
age to Mary. Queen Elizabeth honoured Southampton with at 
least three visits, in 1560, 1569 and 1591. Her visit in 1591 
extended from September 4th-7th, at a cost to the town of 
£98, when the Queen was attended by her entire Court. The 
accounts of the Corporation at that period record “the great 
charge the town was att in receaving of the queene’s majestie’’; 
the gilding of the civic mace cost one guinea, and a purse cost 
£I 9s., containing a gift of forty sovereigns inside. It was from 
the Bargate that Queen Elizabeth’s royal father commanded a 
messenger to announce Henry VIII’s condemnation of Luther’s 
writings in 1529. King Charles I visited Southampton in 1625 
and again in 1627, when he was received at the Bargate by the 
Mayor and Aldermen, who presented the King with a covered 
cup and the keys of the town. It is recorded that ‘the keys 
were later returned. 
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NOTES ON THE 
COLLECTIONS 
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Two Oak Panels of Bevois and Ascupart 

These old paintings on oak panels, 104 ft. by 3 ft. wide, date 
back to medieval times. The legend of Bevois and Ascupart 
belongs to Saxon times, and the old metrical romance of Sir 
Bevois of Hampton, one of the most popular books of the Middle 
Ages, is founded upon their exploits. It was a favourite book 
of Margaret of Anjou, who visited the town in 1445, when she 
came to marry Henry VI. It is related that during Henry V’s 
stay in Southampton, previous to his invasion of France, he 
became so enthusiastic about the Romance that he ordered an 
arras to be worked depicting episodes in its story. The romance 
of Sir Bevois of Hampton was a favourite book of John Bunyan’s 
during his youth, and in all probability its subject matter 
coloured the imagery of The Pilgrim’s Progress. There is some 
doubt as to its precise origin, but it is generally believed to 
have been written down by an Anglo-Norman scribe of South- 
ampton. This conclusion was reached after a careful scrutiny 
of the language, which was similar to that of the old Oak Book 
of Southampton, of approximately the same period. There are 
several versions of the story, translated into several foreign 
languages, the most usual one being that Bevois was the son 
of Sir Guy, Earl of Southampton, and that his young step- 
mother sold him at the age of seven to heathen merchants, 
who took him away from Southampton and sold him as a slave 
to King Ermin of Armenia. The years passed, and the King’s 
only daughter fell in love with him. He won a great victory 
over the King’s enemies and then killed a savage boar which 
had been ravaging the land. As a reward, the King gave him 
the hand of his daughter, the fair Josian, and they were wed. 
She presented her hero with a magic sword, Mortglay, and an 
equally wonderful horse, called Arundel, and they set off 
together for England. They encountered many adventures on 
the way, culminating in Bevois’s victory over the giant 
Ascupart, who had attacked them, and whona Bevois had suc- 
ceeded in vanquishing, thanks to his strength and his magic 
sword, Mortglay. Ascupart became his slave and later his 
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squire. They journeyed on together until one day the two men 
went foraging for food, leaving Josian alone in a cave. During 
their absence two lions came prowling along, but, evidently, 
overwhelmed by the beauty and virtue of the fair lady, they 
refrained from attacking and took up positions as sentinels on 
either side of the cave entrance until the return of the others, 
when they withdrew. After more adventures, the trio finally 
reached Cologne, where Josian and Ascupart were baptized by 
the Bishop. This was apparently a ceremony of total immer- 
sion, for it is related that when Ascupart’s turn came a ton 
weight of water was required. They continued on their way 
and eventually reached England, where, after a successful battle 
against Sir Murdour, who had usurped his patrimony, Sir 
Bevois was acknowledged by the lords of Hampton. Sir Bevois 
was not content with such an inactive life, and together with 
Josian and Ascupart he embarked on further adventures. Of 
their eventual departure from this life there are many versions; 
the most popular being that, Ascupart having departed first, 
Bevois and Josian died in each other’s arms, the famous horse 
Arundel being found dead in his stable, apparently having 
expired simultaneously. Probably the lions in front of the 
Bargate owe their presence here to this legend, representing 
the lions at the entrance to the cave keeping guard over the fair 
Josian. That Sir Bevois was held in great esteem in South- 
ampton at an early date is proved by the occurrence of the 
name of BEVYS on the ancient Admiralty seal of the town. His 
name is still preserved in the locality of Bevois Hill and Bevois 
Valley in the north-eastern part of Southampton. 


Reproduction of the Southampton Town Arms 

The Arms of the Town of Southampton were granted by 
letter patent of Queen Elizabeth in 1575. The patent states 
that the town had borne arms since its incorporation by charter 
of Henry VI in 1445. The official description of the arms is 
as follows: 


“Per fesse, argent and gules, three roses counterchanged 
of the field; with crest and supporters, namely, upon the 
helme on a wreath, silver and gules, on a mount vert, a castell 
of gold; out of the castell, a quene in her imperial majesty, 
holding in her right hand the sword of justice, in the left the 
balance of equity, mantelled, gules; dobled silver. The sup- 
porters; out of two ships, proper, upon the sea, standing in 
the forepart of the ships, two lions rampant, gold.” 
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Southampton Town Stocks 
Formerly used for the punishment of petty offences, such 
as vagrancy and trespass. 


Southampton Town Pikes 
Issued to special constables in times of riots and local 
disturbances. They bear the monogram, H. S. 


Special Constable’s Staff of the Reign of William IV 
Presented by Mrs. E. Springer. 


Eighteenth- and Early Nineteenth-century Manacles 
Handcuffs, leg-irons and neck-irons. 


Watchman’s Lantern 
Mid-seventh century. Leather with hide face. 
Presented by Mrs. Toomer. 


Southampton Watchman’s Blunderbuss 
Cutlasses worn by Southampton Watchmen 
Southampton Watchman’s Rattles with One Framed Broadside 


Two Southampton Police Rattles 
Presented by Mrs. E. Springer and R. Eggleton, Esq. 


Two Town Crier’s Bells 
Loaned by R. R. Linthorne, Esq. 


The Town Crier’s Lantern 


Beadle’s Staff 

The Southampton Beadle’s many duties included serving 
writs and summonses. 

Presented by F. Baker, Esq. 


Three Broadsides concerning Southampton Beadles 


The Standard Measures of Southampton 

The five bronze standard measures exhibited are of Tudor 
date. The bushel measures, together with a quart and pint 
measure, bear an inscription of Elizabeth and the date 1601. 
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The two small unornamented measures are earlier, and bear 
on their rims an inspector’s mark of Henry VIII. It is unlikely 
that they are any earlier than sixteenth century. 


Standard Seal of Southampton 

Circular Bronze Master Seal, 2-7 in. diameter, early thir- 
teenth century, showing a clinker-built boat of Norman type, 
with steerboard and fighting sterncastle. The single sail is 
unfurled, and on it are two crosses patée. Legend: sIGILLVM 
VILLE SVTHAMTONIE. 

Presented by Major and Mrs. Tilling. 


Trinity Fair Proclamation and Glove 

This Proclamation was formerly read at the opening of 
Trinity Fair, one of the oldest of Southampton Fairs. The Fair 
was opened with much ceremony by the Mayor and Bailiffs, 
the glove being hoisted on to a tall pole as a sign that the Fair 
had begun; and was closed by the Mayor ordering the pole 
and glove to be taken down. It was then the custom for the 
young men of the town to fire at the glove with single balls 
until it was either destroyed or they were tired of the sport. 
During the Fair no person could be arrested for debt within 
its precincts. 


PRINTS AND ENGRAVINGS 


An Engraving of Spearing, by T. Skelton 
Spearing was at one time Town Crier of the Town. 
Loaned by Henry Lashmore, Esq. 


Original Pencil Drawing of the South Side of the Bargate 

This drawing shows postern with posts and a turnstile on 
the east side only. Of especial note is the statue of Queen Anne 
in the niche over the central archway. Her statue was placed 
there in 1705, but in 1809 it was dismounted and relegated to 
a niche inside the Bargate Guildhall, and the present statue of 
George III placed in its stead. Also to be noted is the tower 
of the medieval All Saints’ Church, which just comes into 
the picture. 

The approximate date of the drawing is 1778. 


Original Sketch of the Bargate Guildhall Offices, 1905 
Showing the proposed restoration of the N.W. Tower in 
1904 and the proposed carriageway which was never built. 
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Oil Painting illustrating Queen Elizabeth's Visit to Southampton 
in 1591 

On September 4th, 1591, Queen Elizabeth visited the Town 
with all her court, leaving on the 7th. Her visit cost the Town 
£98. The gilding of the civic mace cost £1 Is., and a purse 
which cost £1 9s. contained a welcoming present of £40 inside. 
This painting is intended to illustrate her reception at the 
Bargate. 


The Bargate, North Side, Nineteenth Century 
Engravings by Godfrey, Seed, Prosser and Byrne. 


Two Coloured Prints of the High Street, Southampton, in the 
Early Nineteenth Century 
One shows the view looking north towards the Bargate, and 
the other shows the view looking south from the Bargate. 


Ten Coloured Prints of Old Southampton, by H. Pether 

St. Paul’s Chapel, St. Michael’s Church, Maison-Dieu 
(French Protestant Church), All Saints’ Church; West Wall, 
Platform, West Gate, Assembly Rooms, St. Edward’s Tower, 
and the Cross House. 


Printed in Great Britain by 
The Camelot Press Lid., London and Southampton 


